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•  Government 


A  SIMI. MONTHLY  IIPORT  ON  NiW  D  i  V  E  L  O  P  M  i  N  T  S  , 
TRENDS.  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


College  staffs  want  social  security  even 
though  teachers  in  other  state-supported  schools  may 
not,  pointed  out  Senator  Humphrey  of  Minnesota 
when  he  introduced  S.  3122  this  month.  The  bill 
would  permit  employees  of  public  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  to  be  covered  by  social  security  through 
means  of  federal-state  agreements,  despite  existence 
of  other  retirement  systems. 

Federal  seholarship  plan  will  be  introduced 
shortly  in  Congress.  Neither  details  of  the  measure 
nor  its  sponsors  have  been  announced,  but  it  has  been 
drawn  up  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  at  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  bidding.  Since  the  presidential  budget  re¬ 
quested  $30,000,000  to  provide  scholarships  for  high 
school  students  of  “demonstrated  ability  and  need,” 
presumably  the  bill  will  authorize  expenditure  of  that 
amount  for  fiscal  19S3,  and  larger  sums  in  subsequent 
years. 

Of  two  GI  blllH  for  Korean  War  veterans  being 
considered  by  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  Teague’s  measure  provides  the  larger  educa¬ 
tional  allowances.  As  prescribed  by  Teague,  monthly 
payments  to  go  directly  to  student  veterans  for  sub¬ 
sistence  and  school  costs  would  range  from  $110  to 
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$150.  As  prescribed  by  Rankin,  monthly  payments 
would  range  from  $90  to  $136.  But  unlike  the  Teague 
bill,  Rankin’s  is  not  limited  to  educational  benefits.  It 
also  sets  up  veterans’  loan  and  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  programs. 

Veterans  organizations  don’t  like  either  measure, 
since  neither  offers  the  man  who  served  in  Korea  as 
much  as  was  given  the  veteran  of  World  War  II.  The 
least  they  ask  is  that  the  House  committee  adopt  a 
compromise  measure,  with  Teague’s  education  provi¬ 
sions  inserted  in  Rankin’s  bill. 

For  legal  advice  on  TV  planning,  write  the 
Joint  Committee  (Ma,  Educational  Television  (1785 
Massachusetts  Ave.,N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.).  This 
month  the  committee  received  a  new  grant  ($145,000) 
from  the  Ford  Foundation— enough  to  permit  it  to 
continue  and  expand  operations.  Besides  furnishing 
details  on  legal  procedures  necessary  to  obtain  a  con¬ 
struction  permit  and  operating  license,  the  committee 
will  send  out  information  on  organizational  patterns, 
engineering  and  programming.  A  new  field  service 
will  supply  consultants  for  local  and  regional  educa¬ 
tional  television  institutes.  New  educational  stations 
now  being  planned  should  benefit  greatly. 

Mew  probe  ordered  by  tbe  HoEEse  puts  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee  to  work  watching  for 
“immoral  and  otherwise  offensive”  radio  and  television 
programs.  Rep.  Gathings  of  Arkansas,  who  sponsored 
the  resolution,  also  is  author  of  another  which  sets  up 
a  select  committee  to  investigate  objectionable  maga¬ 
zines,  comic  books  and  other  printed  materials.  Com¬ 
mittees  will  determine  if  legislation  is  needed  ( and,  if 
so,  what  kind)  to  clear  air  waves  and  current  litera¬ 
ture  of  matter  “corrupting  the  nation’s  youth.” 

Work  on  construction  aid  measures  will  be 
started  by  Rep.  Bailey’s  subcommittee  as  soon  as  the 
full  House  Eaucation  and  Labor  Committee  finishes 
investigating  piossible  allegiance  between  the  Wage 
Stabilization  Board  and  labor  unions.  The  latter  pro¬ 
ject  was  ordered  the  day  Bailey’s  group  ended  public 
hearings  on  school  building  proposals. 

Rewriting  of  Public  Laws  815  and  875  is  scheduled 
first.  After  federally-affected  districts  are  attended 
to,  the  subcommittee  will  tackle  general  aid  to  school 
construction. 
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CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Student  Defeniient  and  National  Manpower  Policy,  Nat.  Man¬ 
power  Council.  Columbia  U.  Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.  Y.  27. 
20p.  ( Recommendations  for  deferment  of  students  and  appren¬ 
tices.) 

Government  Assistance  to  Universities  in  Great  Britain,  Harold 
W.  Dodd,  Louis  M.  Hacker  and  Lindsay  Rogers.  Columbia  U. 
Press,  29^  Broadway,  N.  Y.  27.  I33p.  $2.50. 

The  Colleges  and  the  Courts,  M.  M.  Chambers.  Columbia  U. 
Press,  296^  Broadway,  N.  Y.  27.  202p.  $3.  (Court  decisions 
from  1946  to  1950  involving,  atnong  other  matters,  student 
admissions,  staff  tenure  and  contracts,  tax  exemption,  state- 
school  relationships.  Trends  in  judicial  thinking  are  high¬ 
lighted.  ) 

'“The  Legal  Status  of  Local  School  Boards,”  Madaline  Kintcr 
Rcmmlein.  School  Board  Jour.,  May  and  June,  1952.  400  N. 
Broadway,  Milwaukee  1.  (Prevailing  view  of  courts  on  school 
board  powers  and  resfionsibilities.) 


•  Administration 

Farms  move  faster  than  schools  in  making 
use  of  a  good  thing  after  they  find  it,  comments  the 
Metropolitan  School  Study  Council.  Its  current  issue 
of  Exchange  notes:  “Fifteen  years  after  hybrid  corn 
was  introduced,  39?  of  all  com  acreage  has  been  plant¬ 
ed  to  hybrids.  Studies  show  that  it  takes  15  years  for 
three  per  cent  of  schools  to  adopt  an  acknowledged 
improvement  in  educational  practice.” 

To  appraise  a  school  system,  look  for  the 
major  points  of  reference  applied  continuously  from 
kindergarten  through  high  school,  junior  college  and 
adult  education.  Binding  all  instruction  together  should 
be  concern  with  health,  concern  with  relation  of 
learnings  to  their  use,  concern  with  developing  in  pu¬ 
pils  abfiity  to  get  along  well  and  work  with  others, 
concern  with  the  importance  of  individuality,  concern 
with  the  development  of  value  systems. 

These  are  basic  lines  in  a  picture  of  a  good  school 
drawn  by  Van  Miller  and  Willard  B.  Spalding,  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  in  Public  Administration  of 
American  Schools  (World  Book  Co.;  $4.60). 

In  describing  what  schools  ought  to  be  and  do,  the 
book  addresses  both  school  administrators  and  lay 
citizens.  To  the  layman,  it  emphasizes  that  final  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  schools  rests  with  the  individual  parent 
and  taxpayer.  To  the  administrator,  it  emphasizes  his 
role  as  .a  community’s  educational  leader.  As  such, 
he  constantly  must  motivate  interest  in  schools,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  reasons  for  change  in  educational  prac¬ 
tice.  He  must  interpret  the  school’s  chief  concerns. 

For  instance:  To  educators,  the  idea  that  knowledge 
has  no  value  until  put  to  use  is  an  old  story;  to  par¬ 
ents,  the  idea  may  oe  new.  Educators  know  that  to 
acquire  and  retain  knowledge,  a  child  must  perceive 
its  value;  the  public  may  not  have  a  similar  under¬ 
standing.  Educators  realize  that  pupils  do  not  learn 
through  drill,  but  only  improve  skills  through  drill. 
The  public  may  not  detect  the  distinction. 

On  the  relation  of  learning  to  use,  the  book  also  has 
these  comments: 

‘"The  good  school  recognizes  that  the  best  way  to 
assure  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  through  use  of 
knowledge.”  When  the  school  bases  study  on  inter¬ 


ests  and  problems  of  pupils,  what  is  learned  may  l>e  I 
put  to  use  immediately.  * 

“The  good  school  recognizes  that  ability  to  multiply 
is  of  no  value  until  the  pupU  uses  multiplication  in  his 
living.  It  recognizes  that  ability  to  reaa  is  of  no  value 
until  the  pupil  uses  reading.”  This  is  one  reason  the 
school  provides  an  abundance  of  in-  and  out-of-class 
learning  activities.  Activities  provide  opportunity  for 
the  use  of  knowledge. 

“The  good  school  recognizes  that  there  are  many 
more  principles,  facts  ana  skills  than  any  one  p)erson 
can  possibly  master.  It  realizes  that  it  must  train  stu¬ 
dents  for  a  lifelong  job  of  selecting  what  to  learn.” 
This  is  one  reason  why  the  school  encourages  pupil 
planning. 

One  practice  called  essential  for  a  good  elementary 
school,  although  an  old  idea,  would  be  a  new  practice 
in  most  school  systems.  The  kindergarten  of  tne  good 
elementary  school  should  have  a  dual  purpose  —  train¬ 
ing  kindergarten  children  and  providing  parent  edu¬ 
cation.  (For  a  note  on  the  development  of  value  systems, 
see  RELIGION.) 

Predictions  on  population  are  going  up.  Until 
last  month,  the  Census  Bureau  had  been  forecasting  a 
total  U.  S.  population  of  161,241,000  persons  by  19W. 

It  now  thinks  that  there  will  be  at  least  4,000,000 
more  because  of  high  birthrates.  Estimates  of  elemen¬ 
tary  school  enrollment  in  1960  and  beyond  must  be 
revised  upward  accordingly.  ^ 

“Rifilit  wing’’  college  groups  are  being  urged  f 
to  affiliate  with  the  Intercollegiate  Society  of  Indivi¬ 
dualists,  whose  president  is  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr. 
(God  and  Man  at  Yale).  The  society,  “formed  to  com¬ 
bat  socialism  on  the  campus,”  has  the  support  of  the 
National  Council  for  American  Education,  headed  by 
Allan  Zoll. 

Costs  of  behind-the-wlieel  training  have 
been  cut  from  $35  per  student  to  $10  per  student  in 
Detroit  high  schools,  which  use  a  group  instruction 
plan  enabling  one  instructor  to  supervise  driving  prac¬ 
tice  of  12  students  at  one  time. 

'The  plan  hinges  on  off-street  driving  facilities  which 
simulate  street  conditions.  After  a  tew  lessons  from 
the  instructor  in  a  dual  control  station  wagon,  a  stu-  v 
dent  operates  one  of  12  standard  automobiles  in  the  | 
off-street  area  alone.  As  he  masters  maneuvers,  he  re-  ^ 
turns  to  the  station  wagon  (along  with  five  other  stu-  i 
dents)  to  receive  instruction  on  the  more  complicated  < 
driving  skills.  '^{ 

To  permit  12  beginning  drivers  to  operate  vehicles  - 
at  the  same  time,  on  the  same  driving  course,  may  i 
seem  unwise.  It  isn’t,  says  Gordon  Graham,  Detroit’s  | 
supervisor  of  safety  education.  In  the  nine  years  that  £ 
Detroit  high  schools  have  used  the  plan,  there  have  | 
been  no  personal  injuries.  Damage  to  cars  has  been  ^ 
no  greater  than  in  training  in  which  dual-control  can  ; 
are  used  on  regular  streets.  | 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Elementary  School  Library  Facilities  in  Illinois  Community  ^ 
Unit  Districts,”  Viola  L.  James.  Occasional  Papers,  Apr.  1952.  S 
University  of  Illinois  Library  School,  Urbana.  ( Three  patterns  ^ 
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for  developmetit  of  scIhwI  libraries  in  newly  formed  community 
districts. ) 

The  UpRoar— A  Story  of  School  Government.  Communication 
Materials  Center,  Div.  of  Columbia  U.  Press.  413  W.  117th  St., 
y.  Y.  27.  20c.  Also  quantity  prices.  ( A  booklet,  for  the  pub¬ 
lic,  explaining  why  it  is  desirable  to  give  students  resiyonsibility 
for  self-government.) 

"Case  Studies  of  Unsuccessful  Teachers,"  Arthur  C.  Ileam, 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  Mar.  1952.  10  E. 
Centre  St.,  Baltimore  2.  (“Employers  need  to  be  more  analyti¬ 
cal  in  evabtating  personnel  data."  Cases  presented  indicate 
what  to  look  for  as  clues  to  unsuccessful  teaching. ) 

Civil  Defense  in  Schools.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.  31  p.  15c.  (Outline  of  school  civil  defense  organization, 
standards  for  shelter  areas,  and  suggestions  for  training. ) 

•  Professional  Relations 

In  a  search  for  teachers,  members  of  local  edu¬ 
cation  associations  in  Kansas  this  spring  succeeded  in 
locating  316  persons  not  in  school  service  who  are 
qualified,  or  would  be  with  a  summer  of  study,  to 
teach  in  Kansas  schools. 

The  Kansas  teacher  mobilization  project  is  c-onduct- 
ed  jointly  by  all  local  teachers’  organizations,  the 
State  Department  of  Education  and  teachers’  colleges. 
Local  groups  enroll  willing  prospects.  The  State  De¬ 
partment  or  Education  compiles  lists  according  to  col¬ 
leges  from  which  prospects  received  their  degree  or 
took  their  last  worlc.  Teachers’  colleges  contact  per¬ 
sons  listed  and  urge  them  to  enroll  for  summer  train¬ 
ing  that  would  qualify  them  for  school  jobs. 

To  hnild  nnderstandini;  of  behavior,  pupil 
personnel  siiecialists  might  devote  an  in-service  ses¬ 
sion  to  the  clinicians’  case  conference.. 

By  presenting  methods  of  clinicians,  but  matter  of 
concenr  to  teachers,  the  session  would  demonstrate 
the  care  that  must  be  taken  in  gathering  enough  in¬ 
formation  to  judge,  with  accuracy,  reasons  for  a  child’s 
behavior.  Teachers  would  see  that  no  one  person, 
without  the  assistance  of  others,  can  know  what  there 
is  to  know  about  one  child. 

In  the  March  issue  of  Educational  Administration 
and  Supervision,  Bernard  Fisher,  school  psychologist 
in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  notes  one  specific  dif¬ 
ference  in  reports  submitted  by  teachers  and  by  clini¬ 
cians.  When  a  clinician  offers  an  opinion,  he  is  re¬ 
quired  by  standards  of  his  profession  to  substantiate  it 
by  anecdotes,  detailed  descriptions  of  actual  incidents 
and,  or  a  list  of  reasons  for  his  contention.  If  teachers 
did  the  same  before  passing  judgment  on  a  pupil’s  be¬ 
havior,  they  would  clarify  their  own  thinking  during 
the  process  and  consequently  report  more  accurately. 

Best  training  for  college  teaching,  agreed  a 
discussion  group  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  on  Education  this  month,  is  planned  and 
supervised  apprentice  teaching,  accompanied  by  a 
seminar  on  methods. 

There’s  doubt  among  educators  that  Oregon  State 
College’s  provision  for  a  college  teaching  minor  is  ad- 
\  isable.  The  plan  puts  too  much  emphasis  on  edu¬ 
cation  courses,  say  siibject-matter  professors.  'They  pre¬ 
fer  the  more  flexible  arrangement  of  the  University  of 


-Minnesota.  There  both  graduate  students  and  teach¬ 
ers  in  service  may  take  special  courses,  visit  class¬ 
rooms,  and  attend  group  discussions  and  seminars  on 
methods  of  college  teaching  and  problems  of  higher 
education. 

CURRESr  READIXG  OF  SPECIAL  IS’TEREST 

"Teachers’  Salaries  and  Professional  Growth,"  Howard  M. 
.\ker.  School  Board  Jour.,  May  1952.  400  N.  Broadway,  Mil¬ 
waukee  1.  (First  of  two  articles  on  Milwaukee’s  salary  sche¬ 
dule,  distinctive  for  recognition  of  in-service  training,  evidence 
of  ftrofessional  growth,  and  cost-of-living  fluctuations.) 

“A  Summary  of  the  Literature  on  the  Off-Campus  Co-operating 
Teacher,"  Frank  L.  Steeves.  Educational  A<uninistration  and 
Supervision,  Mar.  1952.  10  E.  Centre  St.,  Baltimore  2. 


•  Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 

In  today’s  kindergartens,  children  do  not 
“study.”  They  learn  through  play.  They  dp  not  sit 
at  desks.  They  have  freedom  to  move  around. 

Although  others  had  written  of  the  need  for  such 
schools  for  young  children,  Marie  Montessori,  who 
died  this  month  in  the  Netherlands  at  the  age  of  81, 
was  the  first  to  convert  such  visions  into  practice. 
Schools  which  she  founded  in  Rome  shortly  after  the 
turn  of  the  century  were  the  first  modem  kindergar¬ 
tens,  and  the  model  for  many  developed  later  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

Change  has  not  come  suddenly  in  reading  in- 
stmetion.  According  to  Nina  Banton  Smith,  of  the 
Reading  Institute,  New  York  University,  there  have 
been  eight  turning  points  in  the  teaching  of  reading 
in  U.  S.  schools.  The  ninth  is  on  the  way. 

Methods  and  procedures  to  be  adopted  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  Dr.  Smith  says,  will  be  influenced  by  demand 
for  a  streamlined  type  of  reading  ability  which  will 
IJermit  persons  to  read  at  the  rate  of  1,000  words  per 
minute. 

Forthcoming  methods  also  will  be  influenced  by 
new  understanding  of  child  development,  and  by  the 
present  emphasis  on  semantics  and  critical  reading. 

Dr.  Smith’s  historical  account  of  the  teaching  of 
reading,  and  analysis  of  current  trends  appears  in 
May’s  NEA  Journal.  Because  most  of  the  report  is  in 
pageant  form,  it  has  possibilities  for  staff  meetings,  or 
for  use  in  increasing  parents’  understanding  of  present- 
day  instmetion  and  attempts  to  improve  it. 

Ideas  for  elementary  school  science  classes 
will  be  circulated  in  a  new  bulletin  to  be  published 
regularly,  starting  in  September,  by  the  National  Sci¬ 
ence  Teachers  Association,  NEA.  Sample  issue  came 
out  this  month.  Content  of  major  articles:  (1)  how 
home  gardening  can  become  part  of  the  school  science 
class,  (2)  what  summer  science  activities  to  suggest 
for  children. 

Materials  for  English  might  he  maps  if  the 

teacher  is  concerned  with  demonstrating  to  a  class  of 
engineering  students  that  English  is  something  they 
want  to  know  more  about.  How  maps  could  l)e  used: 


r 
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students  could  be  asked  to  describe  topography  of  an 
area  as  revealed  by  a  map  section.  Why  the  assign¬ 
ment  would  be  valuable:  it  would  help  the  student 
realize  that  in  his  job  he  will  need  skill  in  expressing 
with  precision  what  he  sees. 

Explains  a  teacher  in  the  spring  issue  of  The  Use  of 
Enf^Iish,  a  British  journal  for  English  teachers:  “To 
justify  itself,  English  needs  to  have  a  demonstrably 
practical  aim.  It  should  help  the  student  to  under¬ 
stand  the  language  of  others,  to  use  textbooks  intelli¬ 
gently,  to  make  notes  which  are  intelligible  to  him¬ 
self,  and  above  all  to  express  lucidly  in  speaking  and 
writing  the  knowledge  he  has  gained.  Work  in  Eng¬ 
lish  period  should  be  subtly  related  to  technical  sub¬ 
jects  being  studied  ...  or  to  leisure-time  activities.” 

Reorientation  to  Latin  will  be  given  teachers 
attending  a  workshop  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
this  summer.  Those  who  attend  will  be  urged  to  for¬ 
get  present  teaching  procedures,  and  start  anew  with 
a  fresh  idea  about  Latin  and  language-teaching. 

“No  child  has  difficulty  with  a  second  language  ex¬ 
cept  where  the  language  difiFers  from  his  own,”  points 
out  Waldo  E.  Sweet,  of  William  Penn  Charter  School, 
who  will  be  workshop  director.  Yet  few  Latin  teachers, 
he  says,  know  the  structural  differences  between  La¬ 
tin  and  English  —  “differences  so  great  that  grammar 
of  the  hvo  languages  should  not  be  described  in  the 
same  terms.”  The  workshop  will  give  teachers  train¬ 
ing  in  structural  linguistics  (which  will  reveal  that 
Latin  has  six  tenses.  English  only  two ) . 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Elementary  Social  Sttidies  Instntction,  Maurice  P.  Moffatt  and 
Hazel  W.  Howell.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  Inc.,  55  5th 
Ave.,  N.  y.  3.  486p.  $4.25.  ( Good  techniques  in  the  teaching 
of  social  studies.  Emphasis:  social  studies  in  relation  to  child 
growth;  the  classroom  as  a  learning  laboratory.) 

"A  Study  of  Spelling  Errors,"  Sister  M.  Roberta  Wolff,  O.  S.  F. 
Elementanj  School  Jour.,  Apr.  1952.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago 
37.  (Types  of  errors  found  to  be  most  frequent  in  all  written 
work  of  one  fifth  grade.) 

"What  Is  Wrong  With  Teaching  of  Mathematics?”  J.  R.  F.  Kent. 
Junior  College  Jour.,  1785  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.  W,,  Wash.  6. 
D.  C.  (Authors  point:  in  mathematics,  the  teacher  should 
teach  a  form  of  logical  thought;  in  his  enthusiasm,  he  usually 
forgets  that  students  without  motivation  are  not  interested  in 
processes  of  thinking.) 

"Summary  of  Reading  Investigations— July  I,  1950  to  June  30, 

1951, "  Wm.  S.  Gray,  Jour,  of  Educational  Research,  Feb. 

1952.  303  E.  Wilson  St.,  Madison  3,  Wis.  (Findings  of  94 
research  studies  are  briefly  reviewed.) 


•  Curricula 


Language  study  should  not  be  required  of 

all  American  children,  but  schools  should  make  in¬ 
struction  in  at  least  one  foreign  language  available  to 
them,  recommended  Commissioner  of  Education  Earl 
J.  McGrath  this  month. 

“The  social,  political  and  international  reasons  for 
the  study  of  languages  deser\'e  the  thoughtful  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  who  determine  the  character  of  Amer¬ 
ican  education,”  he  said  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Central  States  Modern  Language  Teaching  Associa¬ 


tion.  Only  by  starting  language  study  in  elementary  p 
schools,  he  continued,  will  schools  equip  their  gradu- 
ates  with  the  language  competence  neeaed.  I 

There  are  many  good  reasons  why  foreign  language 
study  should  be  started  in  elementary  grades:  (1) 
chiloren  learn  new  languages  easily  ana  iaiomatically; 
(2)  those  children  who  have  language  ability  could 
undertake  a  second  foreign  language  in  upper  elemen¬ 
tary  grades  or  high  school;  (3)  by  starting  study  early, 
children  would  have  a  longer  time  in  which  to  perfect 
their  reading  and  speaking  habits;  (4)  if  language  * 
study  is  postponed  until  high  school  or  college,  other  ‘ 
academic  work  often  crowds  it  out  of  the  pupil’s  ^ 
schedule.  | 

If  elementary  teachers  do  not  have  the  skill  to  teach  ! 
a  foreign  language,  schools  might  find  part-time  Ian-  ) 
guage  instructors  for  elementary  grades  among  high  . 
school  teachers,  student  teachers  and  graduate  stu¬ 
dents,  Commissioner  McGrath  suggests.  (For  a  report 
from  a  school  system  planning  to  introduce  foreign  languages  . 
in  elementary  schools,  see  AUDIO-VISUAL.)  | 

A  AS  A  yearbook  in  1954  will  be  about  citizen¬ 
ship  education.  Chairman  of  the  yearbook  commis¬ 
sion  is  Supt.  Benjamin  C.  Willis  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  In 
the  meantime,  the  1953  yearbook  on  curriculum  will 
appear.  Commission  writing  the  latter  is  headed  by 
Supt.  G.  D.  Derthick  of  Chattanooga. 

Tberc’s  a  place  for  oral  reading  in  schools, 
but  the  place  is  limited,  points  out  Dr.  Gertrude  Hil¬ 
dreth,  of  Brooklyn  College.  Oral  reading,  she  says, 
should  be  used  for  training  children  in  how  to  read 
aloud,  and  for  building  their  self-assurance  and  poise. 

If  oral  reading  has  these  benefits,  the  pupil  must 
read  something  for  his  classmates’  enlightment.  Other 
pupils  should  be  listening;  they  should  not  be  reading 
the  same  material  silently.  When  asked  to  read  aloud,  ^ 
a  pupil  should  be  given  material  a  grade  or  two  below  | 
his  own  reading  ability.  The  easy  material  builds  his » 
self-confidence  and  permits  him  to  think  about  how! 
he  is  speaking.  * 

Experiment  in  general  education  at  Wilson^ 
College,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  is  worthy  of  notice  byi 
high  schools  and  other  colleges.  Students  taking  part 
read  five  books  in  the  summers  following  their  fresh¬ 
man,  junior  and  senior  years.  Books  are  selected  from 
a  list  students  draw  up  with  the  help  of  individual  ad¬ 
visers.  In  their  senior  year,  participants  take  a  course 
in  independent  reading,  the  only  part  of  the  plan  that 
offers  credit.  ( Details  of  the  program  are  given  in  the 
May  I  issue  of  Higher  Education. ) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Use  of  Resources  in  Education,  Elsie  Ripley  Clapp,  lla 
per,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16.  174p.  $4.  (  Resource  use 
education  as  illustrated  by  activities  of  two  rural  schools  is 
Kentucky  and  West  Virginia.  A  publication  of  the  John  Detcq 
Society. ) 

Education  and  American  Civilization,  George  S.  Counts.  Bieg 
reau  of  Pubns.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  17.,  N.  Y.  27.  49lp^- 
$3.75.  (Quote:  "Holding  fast  to  that  which  is  good  in  our 
tage,  we  must  re-examirte  our  values,  our  opinions,  points  t'jj 
view,  actions."  Other  statements  in  the  book  arc  more  .viib/ecl 
to  criticism.)  I 
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V'alues  are  inherent  in  the  school  environment 
and  curriculum.  They  are  there  to  be  uncovered  indi¬ 
vidually  by  each  administrator,  teacher  and  pupil.  The 
“teaching”  of  values  refers  to  the  teacher  s  ability  to 
guide  children  to  their  discovery  and  development. 
Such  is  the  basic  message  of  Moral-and  Spiritual  Val¬ 
ues  in  Education,  by  William  Clayton  Bower,  and 
published  by  the  University  of  Kentucky  Press. 

Suggest  Willard  B.  Spalding  and  Van  Miller  in  Pub¬ 
lic  Administration  of  American  Schools:  Like  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  a  school  may  accept  a  philosophy  and  unthink¬ 
ingly  adopt  a  practice,  or  it  may  seelc  and  discover  a 
philosophy,  then  find  ways  to  live  by  it.  The  good 
school,  “concerned  with  the  development  of  value  sys¬ 
tems,”  must  think  of  its  own  values  as  well  as  those  of 
individual  students. 
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In  ruling  on  *^roleased  time,*’  the  Supreme 
Court  took  a  definite  step  in  determining  how  far  pub¬ 
lic  schools  may  go  in  advancing  the  religious  educa¬ 
tion  of  pupils  without  violating  the  First  Amendment. 
The  state  may  not  contribute  public  school  money, 
facilities  or  staff  for  religious  education,  but  it  may 
contribute  school  time.  One  hour  per  week  is  the 
amount  specifically  sanctioned. 

Last  month’s  decision  upholds  the  concept  that  par¬ 
ents  may  decide,  in  part,  what  kind  of  education  tneir 
children  are  to  receive.  The  nding  assures  states  that 
laws  similar  to  New  York’s  released-time  statute  are 
constitutional.  In  states  where  no  laws  touch  upon 
released-time  programs,  schools  may  feel  free  to  con¬ 
duct  them  in  absence  of  legislation. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
•American  Leadership  in  Spiritual  and  Moral  Values.  Western 
College  Assn.,  do  Chas.  T.  Fitts,  Secy.-Treas.,  139  E.  9th  St., 
Claremont,  Calif.  ( Four  addresses  on  how  American  education 
may  assume  spiritual  leadership.) 

“The  Religion  of  a  Social  Scientist,”  Stuart  C.  Dodd.  Educa¬ 
tional  Theory,  Vol.  I,  No.  2.  College  of  Education,  U.  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  Urbana.  (A  research  professor  of  sociology  at  the  U.  of 
Washington  translates  traditional  cotwepts  of  Christian  religion 
into  terms  of  modem  social  science.) 

“Are  Public  Schools  Godless?”  Herold  C.  Hunt.  School  Exe¬ 
cutive,  May  1952.  470  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16.  (An  explanation,  for 
the  public,  of  how  schools  can  give  moral  and  spiritual  train¬ 
ing.) 


•  Guidance 


Loosely  linked  personnel  groups  are  forming 
strong  ties.  The  new  American  Personnel  and  Guid¬ 
ance  Association  brings  together  as  “divisions”  these 
previously  separate  organizations:  National  Vocational 
Guidance  Association,  American  College  Personnel 
•Association,  National  Association  of  Guidance  Super¬ 
visors  and  Counselor  Trainers,  and  the  Student  Per¬ 
sonnel  Association  for  Teacher  Education. 
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The  new  group  will  open  offices  in  Washington  this 
summer.  Starting  in  October,  it  will  take  over  Occu¬ 
pations,  magazine  of  the  National  Vocational  Guidance 
Association,  and  publi.sh  it  as  the  Personnel  and  Guid¬ 
ance  Journal. 


Recording  of  interviews  is  superior  to  note¬ 
taking  when  the  counselor  is  a  student  training  for 
personnel  work,  says  David  L.  Cole  of  Occidental  Col¬ 
lege,  Los  Angeles.  Recording,  he  explains,  benefits 
the  counselor  s  supervisor  by  providing  a  full  account 
of  what  has  taken  place;  it  benefits  the  student  coun¬ 
selor  by  giving  him  opportunity  to  listen  in  on  his  own 
counseling  later;  it  wnefits  the  pupil  being  inter¬ 
viewed  because  the  counselor  need  not  devote  part  of 
his  attention  to  note-taking. 

If  recording  is  treated  casually  (“I’m  making  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  interview  to  avoid  taking  notes”),  it  does 
not  increase  the  counselee’s  self-consciousness,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Cole. 

Common  core  of  training  for  all  pupil  per¬ 
sonnel  workers,  regardless  of  title  and  assignments, 
has  been  suggested  for  California.  Under  con¬ 
sideration;  a  general  pupil  personnel  certificate  which 
would  replace  separate  credentials  for  school  psychol¬ 
ogists,  psychometrists,  child  welfare  and  attendance 
supervisors,  school  social  workers  and  counselors. 

When  a  student  drops  school,  customarily  the 
school  also  drops  the  student.  But  recently  many 
school  systems  have  been  initiating  guidance,  job 
placement  and  training  plans  for  youth  who  left  school 
before  graduation. 

Ideas  worth  noting: 

In  Roanoke,  lists  of  all  “drop-outs”  are  sent  to  the 
director  of  adult  education  three  times  a  year.  His 
job:  contacting  each  “drop-out”  by  letter  or  telephone, 
urging  him  to  make  use  of  adult  training  and  counsel¬ 
ing  services  of  the  school,  as  well  as  of  other  com¬ 
munity  agencies. 

In  Youngstown,  the  schools  and  state  employment 
office  work  together  in  advising  potential  school-leav¬ 
ers  and  placing  them  in  jobs.  Students  are  urged  to 
shop  for  jobs  —  and  given  time  to  do  so  —  before  oflR- 
cially  quitting  school.  (Often  the  experience  con¬ 
vinces  them  or  the  importance  of  continuing  their  high 
school  education.) 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Studying  Students,  John  G.  Darley  and  Clifford  P.  Froehlich. 
Science  Research  Associates,  57  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10. 
$4.25  (Suggested  procedures  for  collecting  information  about 
students’  scholastic  ahilitu,  past  achievement,  aptitudes  and 
disabilities,  personality  adjustment,  health  arid  family  back¬ 
ground.  ) 

Creative  and  Mental  Growth,  Viktor  Lowenfeld.  Macmillan 
Co.,  60  5th  Ave.,  N,  Y.  11,  408p.  $5.^  (A  book  for  teachers 
who  want  the  help  insight  into  childrens  art  can  give  them  in 
arriving  at  a  fuller  understanding  of  individual  children.  De¬ 
signed  as  a  “toot’  with  which  to  evaluate  creative  products  in 
terms  of  child  growth.) 

Practical  Guidance  Methods  for  Principals  and  Teachers,  Gh/n 
Morris  Harper,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16.  266p.  $3.75.  (De¬ 
tails  on  how  one  small  school  developed  a  guidance  program.) 


•  Student  Activities 


When  councils  cause  trouble,  the  fault  may  lie 
with  major  omissions  in  the  explanation  of  school  gov¬ 
ernment.  A  full  explanation  must  include  relation- 
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ships  between  state  and  local  boards  of  education,  be¬ 
tween  local  boards  and  staff  members,  and  between 
staff  members  and  students. 

In  drawing  up  reasons  for  existence,  the  California 
Association  of  Student  Councils  recently  gave  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  student  councils  may  legally  do.  The 
answer:  they  may  participate  with  the  staff  in  realiza¬ 
tion  of  school  objectives,  but  they  may  not  change 
objectives,  for  objectives  are  established  by  demo¬ 
cratically  elected  legislatures  and  boards  of  education. 

This  must  be  made  clear  to  students,  writes  Floyd 
R.  Honn,  senior  adviser  to  the  organization,  in  the 
April  California  Journal  of  Secondary  Education: 
“Just  as  the  staff  derives  its  powers  from  the  board  of 
education,  the  student  council  derives  its  powers  from 
the  staff.  A  student  council  has  no  authority  to  act 
except  through  the  name  of  the  principal.”  Test  of 
the  principal’s  professional  competence,  Mr.  Honn 
adds,  depends  on  his  ability  to  establish  limits  on  stu¬ 
dent  self-government  without  destroying  freedom  of 
action  within  the  limits. 

Every  public  library  should  provide  an  election 
battle  bulletin  board,  states  the  Library  Journal.  The 
suggestion  is  equally  good  for  schools.  Besides  clip¬ 
pings  on  party  activities  and  candidates’  speeches,  the 
rx>ard  could  display  summaries  of  campaign  issues, 
notes  on  candidates  records,  lists  of  magazine  articles 
and  books  recommended  for  student  reading. 

To  encourage  summer  reading,  a  public  li¬ 
brary  in  Falls  Church,  Va.,  asks  high  school  students 
to  judge  books  in  a  teen-age  collection.  After  a  stu¬ 
dent  reads  a  book,  he  submits  his  comments  on  a 
“judging”  slip. 

Proposed  criteria  for  art  contests  would 
eliminate  non-school-sp>onsored  competition  among  all 
pupils  except  high  school  students  whose  major  or 
chief  interest  is  art.  Drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  the 
National  Art  Education  Association,  NEA,  the  recom¬ 
mendations  and  reasons  therefore  appear  in  the  April- 
May  issue  of  Art  Education.  (One  undesirable  effect  of 
contests:  “They  breed  a  false  sense  of  superiority  in 
pupils  who  win  and  an  equally  false  sense  of  inferior¬ 
ity  in  pupils  who  lose.’’) 

Boys,  as  usual,  outranked  girls  in  winning 
this  year’s  National  Honor  Society  scholarships.  Of  55 
study  awards,  only  16  went  to  girls.  They  seldom  win 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  scholarships  although  more 
girls  than  boys  are  members  of  the  National  Honor 
Society.  While  membership  is  based  primarily  on 
class  standing,  awards  are  granted  according  to  re¬ 
sults  on  aptitude  and  other  tests. 

Annual  poll  on  clubs  prevents  student  activities 
from  becoming  static  at  the  Ellicott  City  (  Md. )  junior- 
senior  high  school.  Some  clubs  are  added  and  others 
are  dropped  each  year  as  a  result  of  poll  findings. 

More  than  90?  of  Ellicott  City  students  are  members 
of  at  least  one  club.  No  one  pays  dues.  Club  funds 
come  from  gate  receipts  at  a  yearly  activities  carnival 
sponsored  jointly  by  all  school  groups. 


Washingtou’s  largest  parade  this  month  hon-  t 
ored  the  nation’s  school  safety-patrols  —  estimated  to  I 
number  almost  a  half  million  boys  and  girls  who  guard  ^ 
school  crossings.  Paraders  were  25,000  school  pupils  | 
from  20  states  who  had  come  to  Washington  to  be  | 
feted  by  the  F.  B.  I.  Seven  patrol  members  received  | 
awards  for  action  which  may  have  saved  lives.  I 
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CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“How  to  Keep  Elections  from  Becoming  Popularity  Contests," 
Ruth  Maynard  Keller.  School  Activities,  Apr,  1952.  1515  Lane 
St.,  Topeka,  Kans.  (How  wiser  selection  of  officers  can  be 
achieved  in  student  councils,  classes  and  clubs. ) 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 
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Health  report  cards  are  enclosed  with  regular  / 
reports  sent  to  parents  of  children  in  a  Logan  County 
(W.  Va.)  school.  Health  card  notes  physical  condi-  , 
tions  that  need  parents’  attention,  the  number  of  school  i 
days  the  child  has  missed  because  of  illness,  his  weight  | 
at  the  end  of  the  report  period,  and  the  number  of  I 
lunches  he  has  had  in  the  school  cafeteria.  Teachers  | 
also  comment  on  the  pupil’s  adherence  to  basic  health  I 
rules,  and  sometimes  list  new  foods  the  child  has  I 
learned  to  eat.  (The  last  practice  has  increased  par-  I 
ent  interest  in  the  school  lunch  program.)  I 
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A  man  with  two  jobs  in  Richmond,  Calif.,  is 
largely  responsible  for  well  co-ordinated  city  and 
school  recreation  plans.  In  Richmond  (population 
120,000),  the  Director  of  Physical  Education  for  the 
school  system  is  also  the  Director  of  Recreation  for 
the  city. 

Schools  in  California  are  ahead  of  those  in  other 
states  when  it  comes  to  working  with  city  departments 
and  civic  agencies  in  providing  after-school  and  sum¬ 
mer  recreation.  Here  is  one  suggestion*  on  how 
schools,  with  little  trouble  to  themselves,  may  give  city 
park  and  playground  directors  a  hand:  from  records  of 
pupil  health  examinations,  compile  a  list  of  all  pupils 
who  should  avoid  strenuous  physical  activity,  ana  send 
it  to  the  department  siX)nsoring  playground  activities. 
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CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
•“A  Symposium:  United  Effort  —  Effective  Action  in  Health 
Education,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation,"  California 
Jour,  of  Secondary  Education,  Apr.  1952.  Rooms  9-10  Havi- 
land  Hall,  Berkel^,  Calif. 

Camping  and  Outdoor  Education  in  California.  State  Dept,  of 
Education,  Sacramento,  Calif.  49p.  ( Examples  of  outdoor  edu¬ 
cation  programs  conducted  by  California  school  districts.) 
ffandbook  for  School  Administrators.  Health  Pubns.,  Inc.,  216 
N.  Dawson  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  (A  guide  outlining  activities  of 
62  organizations  working  in  health  education.) 


•  Audio-Visual  I 

What  works  on  television  may  work  in  the  I 
classroom.  Washington,  D.  C.,  schools  are  planning  I 
to  introduce  language  teaching  in  elementary  grades  a 
next  fall.  But  first  (if  the  Ixiard  of  education  ap-| 
proves),  methods  and  materials  will  be  tested  for  effec- 1 
tiveness  on  a  vacation-time  'TV  series.  Public  interest  I 
in  the  telex  ised  lessons  will  reveal  how  children  and  I 
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parents  take  to  the  idea  of  language  instruction  in  ele¬ 
mentary  grades. 

Only  Spanish  will  be  offered  in  the  summer  series, 
reports  Charles  F.  Hansen,  associate  superintendent  in 
charge  of  elementary  education.  Starting  next  fall, 
however,  elementary  pupils  may  have  opportunity  to 
learn  German  and  Frencn.  The  opportunity  (and  the 
language  studied)  will  depend  largely  on  the  interest 
and  language  skill  of  the  pupil’s  teacner,  since  no  de¬ 
partmentalized  instruction  is  planned. 

Materials  on  language  instruction,  emphasizing 
speaking,  have  been  prepared  for  all  elementary 
grades.  Sample  copies  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Washington  schools  after  July  1. 

For  tests  that  teach  as  well  as  measure,  try 
audio-visual  testing  techniques,  recommends  Olive  A. 
Hall,  of  the  University  of  California  home  economics 
department.  Her  article  “That  Test  Was  So  Interest¬ 
ing,”  appearing  in  the  March  issue  of  Educational 
Screen,  tells  how  tests  given  via  slides,  films,  filmstrips 
and  opaque  projection  challenge  thinking. 

Audio-visual  testing  techniques,  she  believes,  are 
particularly  good  for  presenting  questions  to  prick 
thought  a^ut  human  relationships.  For  instance,  a 
projected  picture  of  a  family  group  gives  students  a 
real  family  on  which  to  center  their  attention;  or  a 
filmstrip  can  present  a  problem  situation. 

Tests  presented  audio- visually  are  said  to  motivate 
interest  and  reduce  test  tension.  There  is  a  possibil¬ 
ity  that  they  also  might  cut  down  on  the  effect  of  read¬ 
ing  comprehension  on  test  scores,  thereby  giving 
students  of  lower  intelligence  a  better  chance  to 
demonstrate  their  ability. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Organizing  Current  Materials  for  Effective  Teaching,”  Gordon 
F.  Wars.  Chicago  Schools  Jour.,  March-April,  1952.  Chicago 
Teachers  College,  6800  Stewart  Ave.,  Chicago  21,  111.  (A  plan 
for  organizing  classroom  files  for  efficiency  and  convenience. ) 


•  Parent^Teaeher 


Parents  are  reading  about  schools  this 
month  in  at  least  five  national  magazines.  Here’s  a 
glimpse  of  current  educational  news  coverage  for  the 
public: 

“Schools  of  today  are  not  preparing  youngsters  ade¬ 
quately  to  meet  the  world  crisis.  At  school  they  are 
being  trained  in  a  vacuum  of  secularism.  We  are 
teaching  them  how  to  fill  their  pockets  and  use  their 
hands  and  even  how  to  appreciate  Brahms.  But  what 
are  we  teaching  them  to  «ow  toward,  to  live  by?” 
Excerpt  from  “Religion  and  Our  Schools,”  by  Liston 
Pope,  Dean  of  Yme  Divinity  School,  in  tne  May 
American. 

“Last  month  President  James  B,  Conant  of  Harvard 
.  .  .  strongly  criticized  the  role  of  the  independent 
school  in  American  life.  We  believe  the  question 
raised  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  our  time  .  . 
Editor’s  note  to  “The  Public  School  Controversy,”  in 
the  May  3rd  Saturday  Review  of  Literature.  View- 
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points  presented  are  those  of  Mr.  Conant,  Archbishop 
Richard  J.  Cushing,  and  Allan  V.  Healy,  headmaster 
of  Lawrenceville  ^hool. 

“In  hundreds  of  communities.  Citizenship  Educa¬ 
tion  Project  classes  are  proving  that  our  teen-agers, 
given  the  chance,  are  ready  and  willing  to  practice 
good  responsible  citizenship  —  the  only  kind  that  can 
keep  us  a  free  nation.”  Excerpt  from  “Catch  Them 
Before  They  Vote,”  in  the  May  Womans  Home  Com¬ 
panion.  Subject:  the  Citizenship  Education  Project  of 
Columbia  University  Teacher’s  College. 

“Dr.  Mundel  was  out  of  a  job;  she  looked  for  an¬ 
other.  Then  she  decided  that  unless  she  could  clear 
her  name  in  Fairmont,  her  chances  elsewhere  would 
be  slim.”  Excerpt  from  ‘The  Case  of  Luella  Mundel,” 
by  William  Manchester,  in  the  May  Harpers.  The 
article  is  a  narrative  account  of  a  college  firing  that 
brought  a  suit  for  slander  against  a  member  of  the 
West  Virginia  State  Board  or  Education. 

“Do  children  waste  years  in  school?  ‘Yes,’  say  many 
of  our  top  educators.  It  may  spell  danger  to  the 
U.  S.”  Introduction  to  an  article  in  the  May  4th 
Parade.  Subject:  the  Ford  Foundation’s  move  to  speed 
up  education  of  high  school  students,  and  the  plan’s 
cool  reception  from  the  National  Association  of  Secon¬ 
dary  School  Principals. 


To  provide  adequate  guidance,  schools  must 
work  more  closely  with  parents.  An  example  of  how 
this  can  be  done  is  presented  in  the  April  issue  of 
Occupations.  “Parents  Can  Help,  Too,”  describes  a 
Job  Opportunities  Forum  conducted  for  parents  by 
the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  public  schools. 

“Counselors  should  realize  that  many  inappropriate 
educational  and  vocational  choices  are  maae  by  stu¬ 
dents  because  of  parental  influence,”  writes  Long 
Beach  City  College  Staff  Member  Emil  Lubick.  Con¬ 
sequently,  he  believes,  schools  should  take  on  the  job 
of  guiding  parents.  Requiring  special  attention  will 
be  those  who  have  fixed  ideas  about  the  vocation  they 
want  their  child  to  pursue;  those  who  have  misjudged 
their  child’s  aptitudes  and  interests;  those  wno  are 
misinformed  about  educational  and  vocational  require¬ 
ments  and  opportunities. 


•  Vocationai-tndustriai 


**Let  him  work  with  his  bauds,*’  some  teach¬ 
ers  say  with  a  shrug  when  they  fail  to  interest  a  high 
school  student  in  academic  subjects.  “These  teachers 
have  the  wrong  idea  about  industry  ...  No  company 
wants  a  trainee  who  isn’t  a  ^tential  supervisor,  de¬ 
partment  head  or  president,'’  states  the  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Company. 

In  a  series  of  advertisements  placed  in  papers  of  15 
nearby  high  schools.  Caterpillar  is  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  English,  mathematics,  history  and  geo¬ 
graphy  to  the  worker  in  industry.  Although  addressed 
to  students,  the  message  is  meant  for  teachers. 

By  “selling”  academic  subjects  to  non-college-bound 
students.  Caterpillar  hopes  to  build  in  teachers  a  fav- 
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orable  attitude  toward  industrial  apprentice  programs. 
More  specifically,  it  hopes  its  campaign  will  make  lo¬ 
cal  teachers  “friendly”  toward  Caterpillar,  so  that  they 
will  advise  students  to  investigate  Caterpillar  jobs. 

(The  ad  series  will  be  reproduced  in  a  booklet  ex¬ 
plaining  the  campaign.  To  obtain  a  copy,  write  Fred 
R.  Jolly,  manager  of  the  Community  Relations  Depart¬ 
ment,  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  Peoria  8,  Ill. ) 

To  be  an  authority  on  all  trades  is  more  than 
should  be  expected  of  any  one  vocational  guidance 
counselor.  But  the  counselor’s  knowledge  of  specific 
occupations  should  extend  this  far:  (1)  He  should 
know  thoroughly  the  10  to  20  jobs  most  common  in 
the  community.  (2)  He  should  know  what  occupa¬ 
tional  literature  is  available,  where  to  obtain  it,  and 
how  and  when  to  use  it.  (The  advice  comes  from  a 
speaker  at  last  month’s  convention  of  the  National  Vo¬ 
cational  Guidance  Association. ) 

Job  outlook  experts  hesitate  when  predicting 
future  employment  opportunities  in  television.  Be¬ 
cause  television  training  schools  have  used  little  re¬ 
straint  in  prophesying  a  booming  TV  job  market,  the 
phrase  “jobs  in  television”  has  become  the  vocational 
byword  of  the  time,  protests  the  National  Association 
of  Radio  and  Television  Broadcasters. 

It  would  have  students  considering  T\^  careers,  vo¬ 
cational  educators  and  vocational  guidance  counselors 
sit  back  and  look  at  facts.  The  facts  are  disclosed  in 
“Station  Management  Takes  a  Look  at  Television 
Jobs,”  a  survey  which  the  association  will  make  avail¬ 
able  to  schools  in  about  six  weeks. 

Here  are  some  of  the  figures:  108  TV  stations  now 
employ  a  total  of  7,000  persons  (TV  networks  em¬ 
ploy  3,800  more);  the  average  station  staff  consists  of 
61  persons,  one-third  of  whom  are  in  the  program  de¬ 
partment,  one-third  in  engineering  jobs,  and  one-third 
in  sales,  films  and  general  administration. 

Opening  of  the  2.000  new  TV'  channels  will  bring 
many  more  jobs  —  but  how  many  is  not  a  simple  pro¬ 
cess  of  multiplication.  Many  of  the  new  stations  may 
be  smaller  than  those  now  operating,  and  ex-radio 
workers  would  flood  the  job  market  should  AM  falter 
as  television  plunges  ahead.  These  figures  are  guess¬ 
es:  by  1957,  television  stations  will  need  60,000  em¬ 
ployees;  by  1962,  about  100,000. 

The  association  survey  provides  the  first  complete 
data  on  what  jobs  TV  stations  have  to  offer,  on  what 
the  \  arious  workers  do,  what  their  previous  experience 
has  been,  and  what  special  abilities  they  possess. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

A  Procedure  for  Evaluating  a  Local  Program  of  Trade  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Education.  Amer.  Technical  Society,  848  E.  58th  St., 
Chicago  37.  64p.  $1.50.  (An  instrument  for  measuring  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  trade  and  industrial  education.  Prepared  hy  a  joint 
committee  of  three  trade  and  industrial  education  groups  and 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.) 

“An  Experiment  in  Occupational  Training."  Thos.  J.  Pelle- 
grene.  School  Executive,  May  1952.  470  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16. 
( How  work  experience  and  classroom  instruction  are  co-ordin¬ 
ated  at  William  Penn  high  school.  New  Castle,  Pa.) 
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iVeto  Clasgroom  Material 

Factual  Story  About  Oil  ...  in  every  state  with 
an  oil  well  is  told  in  a  124-page  publication  of  the 
Independent  Petroleum  Association  of  America, 
Tulsa,  Okla.  Only  one  copy  will  be  sent  without 
charge  for  use  in  one  high  school,  but  teachers 
may  request  the  free  brochure  “Oil-Key  to  Progress 
and  Security”  in  quantity. 

Schools  With  Foreign  Students  ...  or  exchange 
teachers,  should  supply  them  with  “Education  in 
the  United  States  of  America,”  a  61-page  bulletin 
prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  U.  S.  educational  system.  Copies  may  be 
ordered  from  the  Supt.  of  Documents,  Washing¬ 
ton  25,  D.  C.,  for  35c. 

For  the  Elementary  School  Library  .  .  .  inves¬ 
tigate  the  First  Book  of  Fishing  (Franklin  Watts, 
Inc.,  119  W.  57th  St.,  New  York  19),  and  It’s  Fun 
to  Know  Why  (Whittlesey  House,  330  W.  42nd 
St.,  New  York  36). 

1952  Is  THE  500th  Anniversary  ...  of  the  birtli 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  For  a  record  of  his  life, 
pictures  of  his  paintings,  and  explanation  of  his 
genius  (“balance  between  capacity  to  see  and  to 
understand”),  look  up  the  April  UNESCO  Courier. 
(U.  S.  agent:  Columbia  University  Press,  2960 
Broadway,  New  York  27.) 

“Your  Opportunities  in  Science”  ...  a  32-page 
booklet  for  high  school  students,  may  be  obtained 
in  quantity  (no  charge)  from  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Manufacturers,  14  West  49th  St.,  New 
York  20. 

New  Film  on  Automobile  Production  .  .  .  may 
be  requested  for  school  showings  through  Ford 
dealers.  Tomorrow  Meets  Today  shows  contribu¬ 
tion  of  designers,  engineers,  testing  laboratories, 
production  departments  to  the  finished  car. 

Properly  Lighted  Schoolrooms  .  .  .  are  shown 
and  explained  for  parents’  benefit  in  a  new  color 
slidefilm  available  without  charge  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Optometric  As.sociation,  707  Jenkins  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh  22.  Vision  tests  and  corrective  meas¬ 
ures  also  are  discussed. 

Special  Insert  on  Free  Enterprise  .  .  .  apiH'ars 
in  May  7th  issue  of  all  Scholastic  magazines. 
The  company  (351  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. ) 
now  publishes  four  periodicals  for  classroom  use. 
Starting  next  fall  it  will  publish  a  fifth— a  magazine 
to  ser\e  fourth  and  fifth  grades. 

Home  Economics  Students  . . .  will  find  "A  Man¬ 
ual  of  Spires  and  Herbs”  helpful.  The  23-page 
bulletin  is  offered  by  the  R.  T.  French  Co.,  1  Mus¬ 
tard  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 

Other  aids  which  have  been  found  highly  use¬ 
ful:  ( 1 )  “Dan  River’s  Dictionary  of  Textile  Terms” 
—write  the  public  relations  department,  Danville. 
Va.,  (2)  Testing  Terms  for  Better  Understanding” 
—write  Consumer  Service  Division,  U.  S.  Testing 
Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  (Both  booklets  would  also  lx* 
valuable  to  consumer  education  and  other  vexa- 
tional  classes.) 

“A  History  of  Salt”.  .  .  booklet  available  from 
the  Morton  Salt  Co.,  120  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago. 
Ill.,  gives  an  interesting  and  informative  story  o( 
salt  as  a  religious  symbol,  as  a  medium  of  ex¬ 
change,  as  an  important  cxmtributor  to  the  chemis¬ 
try  of  the  btxly.  Story  ends  with  information  on 
how  salt  is  mined,  or  extrac'ted  from  water,  and 
proccs.sed.  One  copy  is  free.  Others  are  2c  each. 
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